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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — XXVI. 


“Win out,” “lose out,” and similar 
phrases would be better if the “ out” were 
left out. 

Instead of saying “After I have rested 
up,’ why not say simply “After I have 
rested” ? 

“Relations” is improperly used in the 


’ 


A man sometimes has 
unfriendly relations with his relatives. 

is an English word, derived 
and is applicable 


sense of “relatives.” 
“ Employee ” 
from the verb “employ,” 








to both sexes. “ Employé” and “employée ” 
are French words, and the first cannot be 
applied to a woman or the second to a man. 
“ Employé” is not properly written without 
an accented “ é.” 

The German word “ Kur” does not mean 
“cure,” but “treatment,” so that “ Trauben- 
kur,” for instance, should not be translated 
“ grape-cure,” but “ grape-treatment.” ‘To 
cure” in English means “to restore to 
health ; to effect a cure,’ but in other lan- 
guages it means merely to apply “a method 
of remedial treatment of disease, medical or 
hygienic care ; method of medical treatment.” 
The German word for “restoration to 
health” is ‘ Heilung,” not “Kur.” The 
Latin word “cura” means merely “ care,” 
a shade of meaning which is preserved in 
the derived term “curator.” An Italian phy- 
sician was made to say, when his article was 
translated into English: “I cured ten 
typhoid patients last month and six of them 
died.” What he ¢eally said was that he had 
treated the patients. 

The newspaper reporter who wrote of a 
statue of'a guardian angel completed by a 
sculptor as a monument for a cemetery: 
“The piece has been fashioned for a private 
party,” meant “for a private person.” 

It is no more correct to say of a lady: 
“She was beautifully gowned,” than _ it 
would be to say of a man that he 
handsomely coated, vested, and panted. 

“Nom de plume” is a poor French phrase 
for “pseudonym,” or “pen name.” It will 
be looked for in vain in a French dictionary. 
The French have the phrase “nom de 
guerre,” the sobriquet which in 
ancient times a soldier took when he enlisted, 
and by extension the phrase has come to be 
generally applied to a borrowed name under 
which a person is generally known. The 
phrase, ‘“‘nom de plume,” is no better be- 


was 


meaning 
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cause it has been used by good English 
writers, for instance, De Quincey. 

It is better, perhaps, to say: “ He is ill” 
than “He is sick,” but the phrase “a 
dangerously ill man” is priggish. 

“Soubriquet”” is a misspelling for “ so- 
briquet”’ and “boquet” is a misspelling for 
“ bouquet.” 

Instead of saying: “He was presented 
with a watch and chain,” say “a watch and 
chain were presented to him.” 

If President Wilson himself had written 
the announcement made at the White House 
that a report about the marriage of his 
daughter was “an unwarranted falsehood,” 
he doubtless would have left out the word 
“ unwarranted.” 

“Dived,” not “dove,” is the preterite of 
“ dive.” 

A flag displayed on board a ship may be 
shown at half-mast, but on shore “ hali- 
staff”’ is the proper phrase. 

You can ask a question, or you can ask 
for something, but the headline, “ Asks 
$2,000 a month,” is wrong. 

Californians object strenuously to the 
abbreviation “’ Frisco” for “San Fran- 
cisco,” and considering that San Francisco is 


6 


the name of a saint the abbreviation is 
surely in bad taste. 

“Per diem” and “per annum” are good 
Latin phrases, but plain English “a day” 
and “a year” are generally better, while 
hybrid phrases like “per day,” “per 
month,” “per week,” “per year” should 
always be avoided. 

The plural of “turkey” is “turkeys,” not 
“turkies,” and the plural of “chimney” is 
“ chimneys,” not “ chimnies.” 

“Inaugurate”’ is not properly used with 
the meaning “to celebrate the completion of, 
or the first public use of ; to dedicate, as a 
statue, or the Peace Palace at The Hague.” 

Any one has a right to object to the sign, 
“Go slow,” who would call out when in sud- 
den danger and in need of help: “Come 
quickly !” . 

““Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day” 
should be “ Tomorrow will be Thanksgiving 
Day.” Nobody would say: “ Yesterday és 
Christmas.” 

“ Authoress” and “poetess” should be 
used for “author” and “poet” only when 
absolutely necessary —and that will be very 
seldom. Edward B. Hughes. 


Camsripce, Mass. 





STORIES THAT ARE NOT STORIES. 


“The style is clean-cut and pleasing, the 
treatment of scenes and characters is natural 
and convincing, the manuscript is neatly pre- 
pared, spelling and punctuation are excel- 
lent, all the details necessary to make a sal- 
able story are present —except one.” 

“ And that missing detail — what is it ?” 

“The story itself.” 

Has the foregoing significant dialogue 
ever been handed out to you by critic, edi- 
tor, or your own suddenly-awakened per- 
ception? The occasion for such warning 
and advice is frequent, in any event. An 
editorial friend informs me that the mails 
are overloaded at all times with such un- 


available material — stories that comply with 
all the minor requirements, and yet are sadly 
lacking in the main essential — stories, in 
short, that are not stories. 

Many story-writers err at the very begin- 
ning in mistaking situation for plot. A 
bright idea occurs, a dramatic situation is 
evolved. The writer exclaims: “This will 
make a splendid story!” 

More than a mere dramatic situation or a 
single appealing idea is required, however, 
to make the sort of story that will be read 
through by the editor, let alone found pur- 
chasable by him. 

For instance, a baby, carried down river 
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in his cradle in a flood, is adopted by a 
woman who rescues him. That is an appeal- 
ing and measurably dramatic situation — 
though no longer a new one. 

But it is not plot. 

In the same home there is a baby girl. 
The two children grow up together, and 
ultimately wed. 

This is a logical sequence to the original 
situation. It is narrative, but it is not story 
or the kind of plot required for story. 

A plain narrative of growing up and mar- 
Tying is not plot, just as the narrative of a 
picnic without rain is not plot. Plot 
demands the element of doubt, of suspense. 
To create this feeling of doubt or suspense, 
there must be obstacles rendering the object 
which the reader wishes to see accomplished 
to all appearances impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 

Take the original situation of the “ waif 
of the waters.” Study that situation, and de- 
velop, with it as a beginning and the mar- 
riage of the boy and girl as the desired cul- 
mination, certain obstacles and complications 
that render the outcome doubtful. 

For instance, the two grow up believing 
themselves to be brother and sister. This 
belief creates a primary obstacle. 

The boy, not yet a man, runs away from 
his foster home. Here is a still further 
obstacle to their ultimate union. He meets 
adventures and forms connections which ren- 
der the desired outcome of the story still 
more unlikely. 

He meets a girl with whom he falls in love. 
Here again enters the element of doubt. 
There is a rival for this girl’s affections — 
more suspense and uncertainty. The girl 
favors the rival —still further uncertainty. 
She marries the rival. Your readers wonder 
what will happen next. 

What happens next is that the girl’s hus- 
band runs avvay with her money and another 
man’s wife, leaving her bereft in a double 
sense. The young man befriends her. Then 
the faithless husband is killed trying to climb 
Mount McKinley. An _ obstacle is ap- 
parently removed when —— 

The young man discovers that the sorrow- 
ing widow who is now ready enough to wed 





him is the girl who grew up side by side 
with him, and whom he believes to be his 
sister. Thus springs up a new obstacle —~— 
yet paving the way for the first desired out- 
come when this last obstacle is removed by 
the disclosure of the truth —that the young 
man is, not the woman’s brother, but merely 
a foster-brother. 

This—the element of suspense, doubt, 
complication, maintained till the climactic 
moment — makes plot. The plot here 
given as an illustration isn’t by any means 
a gem of purest ray serene. It was very 
hurriedly developed and represents an in- 
complete story framework, which needs 
much filling in and rounding out. But it 
illustrates the process by which a mere sit- 
uation can be “thought out” into a partly 
developed or fully developed story plot. 

Have your stories been coming back with 
a too notable frequency ? Do you believe 
—are you satisfied —that they are unchal- 
lengeable in point of style, logical, appeal- 
ing in subject, perfect in all minor details? 
Are you wondering wherein the trouble 
lies? 

Study thé story carefully. Analyze the 
plot as it stands. Perhaps you will discover 
that you have been attempting to create a 
story out of a mere situation, an unde- 
veloped idea, bare even to nakedness of the 
complications which create suspense and in- 
terest. 

If so, take that basic situation or idea, and, 
instead of stringing words after words in 
aimless narrative, sit down in some seques- 
tered, quiet spot —on top of an oil derrick 
or in the lowest shaft of a coal mine, or in 
the depths of the primeval forest, or in the 
heart of a big city —and by dint of thinking, 
thinking, persistently thinking, develop that 
original idea until it is rich in complications, 
in turns and twists, in surprises and varia- 
tions —in short, till it grows up into a full- 
formed plot. 

Then hang your most attractive story 
clothes upon it, and send it out. Perhaps 
you will score a hit where hitherto you have 
persistently —and, to you, inexplicably — 


missed the bull’s-eye. 
William Edward Park. 


CuatHam, Ont. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRriTER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


Hall Caine, in a speech at the meeting of 
the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain, 





having described booksellers as the only 
retail tradesmen who buy “pigs in pokes,” 
John Murray, the publisher, wrote to the 
Westminster Gazette to say :— 


Hall Caine has ever heard of 
being asked to lay out hundreds — 
even thousands ~ of pounds on books which he has 
not only not seen, but which in some cases have not 
even been written, or has he been spending his days 
on some ostrich farm where such things are not 
recognized ? 

“If so, let 
ordinary 


“TI wonder if Mr, 
a publisher 


me tell him that it has become the 
practice for some authors, and especially 
for popular novelists, directly or through their 
agents, to arrange terms for their next book, some- 
times for their second and third books, on 
such ‘ pig-in-a-poke’ terms. There are 
even cases where competitive offers for ‘futures’ of 
this kind are sought. 


even 
precisely 


Frequently the actual royalties 
earned on such books never reach the prospective 
sum asked and given. I agree that the system is a 
bad one.” 

To this Mr. Caine replied, saying that the 
difference between the position of the pub- 
lisher who buys books from authors, unread 
unwritten, and that of the bookseller 
who buys his books from the publishers, un- 
read and unseen, is fundamental — namely, 
the bookseller has no choice, while the pub- 
lisher is a free agent. ‘* When a publisher, 
on his own initiative, buys a book before it 
is written,” says Mr. Caine, “he has only 
himself to blame if he suffers for taking 
such a risk ; but the bookseller who would 
decline to buy any book which he had not 
read might as well put up his shutters.” 
Then he adds, referring to Mr. Murray’s 
remarks about manuscripts bought by pub- 


lishers “ unread, unseen” :— 


and 


“It is a fact perfectly well known to my publishers 
in England and America that throughout the whole 
period of my more than thirty years of authorship 
I have never once accepted a contract from any 
publisher until he has first read and known all 
about the book he has bought. 

“This course I adhered to so rigidly in the case 
of a book now in the press that I printed a private 
edition of it at my own cost, solely for the use of 
the various publishers, at home and abroad, who 
were good enough to wish to contract with me on 
the unwise terms which Mr. Murray deplores and 
perhaps practices, and it was not until I had received 
their assurance that they had read enough to know 
what they were buying that I agreed to sell.” 


It has been announced, by the way, that 
William Randolph Hearst has made a con- 
tract with Hall Caine at $100,000 a year for 
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four years, “during which time,” says the 
announcement, “the novelist will probably 
produce two books a year.” 


e * 


C. W. Ernst, of Boston, who is an 
authority on words, gives some interesting 
facts about church names. He says : — 

“In discussing church names it is safe to 
start with the facts of history. The word 
‘catholic’ was first applied to the church by 
Ignatius, who wrote Greek ; the first example 
in Latin is in the famous Muratori fragment. 
The term ‘ Catholic Church’ cannot be found 
before the second century. 

“The term ‘Anglican Church’ was first 
used in Latin by John of Salisbury, about 
A. D. 1150. 

“The term ‘Church of England’ was in- 
troduced by Henry VIII, in 1534. 

“The word ‘ Episcopalian’ was coined in 
1690 by Increase Mather, laughing at the 
members of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

“The term * Protestant Episcopal’ origi- 
nated in Maryland in 1780. 

“ The 
has 


church _his- 
the 


‘Protestant’ in 
been 


word 


tory found before 


1539.” 


not year 


e*-e 


Epigrammatically criticising those who 
produce literature for revenue only, the late 
Mayor Gaynor is credited with saying that 
a certain novelist’s career could be summed 
up thus :—- 

“Tlow did he commence writing ?” 
“With a wealth of thought.” . 
“And how has he continued ?” 
“With a thought of wealth.” 


o* ¢ 


An editorial in Harper’s Weekly, now con- 
trolled by Norman Hapgood, announces that 
the paper will be edited hereafter without 
consideration of “the immature mind,” and 
that while nothing will be published “ that 
is not entirely moral, a great deal will be 
published that is extremely frank.” Under 
this policy Harper's Weekly will no longer 
be a family paper, according to the old 


American idea, and the “ intelligent adults” 
for whom it is to be written will have to be 









careful not to leave it on the centre table, 
where it might be picked up by “ fourteen- 
year-olds.” 








~~? 


THE HAPPY ENDING. 





I think that Ford Walsh in his 


article 
printed in the June WriTER confuses “ The 


Happy Ending” with the inartistic ending — 
‘or an unhappy ending is often quite as in- 
artistic as a happy one. The ending of “ The 
lron Woman,” for instance, is to my mind 


very inartistic. It is dramatic, but not final. 
Mr. Walsh should have quoted more _ ex- 
amples to show just what he meant. The 
examples he did quote do not prove his con- 
tention. Neither do I agree with him that 
“if we think so much of beauty, we should 
ask for more unhappy endings where in the 
nature of the theme they are essentials.” So 
long as we live there is always hope of hap- 
piness, and just as in our lives we go on day 
by day hoping we shall at last come to hap- 
piness, so we read page after page hoping to 
see the hero and heroine reach a place where 
we can leave them with some satisfaction. 
When we are overcome with the inexorable- 
ness of Fate, as in “ Tess ”—we accept it, 
but we do not “like it,” or ask for it. To 
show how the same author can use unhappy 
endings in both ways, compare “ Tess”’ and 
“The Return of the Native.” The ending 
of * Tess,” in my opinion, is artistic, while 
in “ The Return of the Native” the unhappy 
ending is inartistic, not to say grotesque and 


ridiculous. Annie Bigoney Stewart. 
SeattLe, Wash. 





- 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Barry Benefield, the author of the short 
story, “ Anna Lipinsky’s Star Flag,” in the 
September Scribner’s, and of “What Do 
You Think ?” in the Smart Set for the same 
month, says he went into the newspaper 
business to escape school-teaching, then in- 
to magazine work to escape reporting. He 
comes from Texas —the northeast corner of 
it, ‘‘ where there are no prairies, no bad, bad 
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cowboys, and no booful cowgirls.” Upon 
graduation from the University of Texas, 
through which he had paid his way by school- 
teaching, he saw a pedagogue’s position 
right ahead staring him in the face. He 
rushed to the Dallas News for help, and 
after a year there went to New York, where 
he spent five years doing all kinds of report- 
ing for the New York Times, and where he 
now lives. He has had stories in Scribner’s, 
Collier’s, Short Stories, the Smart Set, and 
several other magazines. A dramatized ver- 
sion of his short story, “ Daughters of Joy,” 
is scheduled for presentation at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, during the coming sea- 
son. 


V. H. Cornell, who wrote “The Gen- 
iuses,” in Harper’s Magazine for June, and 
also the leading story, “The Tie That 
Binds,” in the American Magazine for June, 
is the wife of Dr. Robert R. Cornell, a phy- 
sician of Chattanooga, Tenn., and is the 
mother of five children. Her first magazine 
story was printed in Belford’s Magazine 
twenty years ago. Belford’s never paid for 
it, and the magazine died soon afterward. 
Mrs. Cornell was born in Virginia, and 
spent her childhood near Chautauqua, N. 
Y., later going to school just outside of 
Boston. After her marriage she lived 
for twelve years in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, and she knows the people of that 
region as people, not as types. Naturally 
the mountain folk in her stories are unlike 
those characterized by casual observers. 
“The Narrow Way,” soon to appear in 
Harper's, is a fair sample of her stories of 
mountain life. Mrs. Cornell has had two 
experiences illustrating the way of editors. 
“The Tie That Binds” was sent to Collier’s 
three years ago. It made such an impres- 
sion that the editor wrote he had passed it 
around among the members of the staff, who 
were all delighted with it, but he couldn't 
take it. After three years and a little furbish- 
ing, it was accepted by the American. “ The 
Geniuses ” was sent to the Delineator a year 
ago. The editor couldn’t use it; but he 
liked it so much that he took it over to 


Everybody’s Magazine — perhaps they might 
print it. Everybody’s editor could n’t use it, 
either, but later it quite suited Mr. Alden of 
Harper’s Magazine. And all this was be- 
cause the editors were interested in the 
stories—mnot the author, who was un- 
known to them. 


Elias Lieberman, whose story, “ The Open 
Door,” was printed in Lippincott’s for Sep- 
tember, is an instructor in English at the 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
His poems have appeared in the New York 
Times, Munsey’s, the Bohemian, and Youth, 
and he has had short sketches in prose used 
by the Associated Sunday Magazines, Satire, 
and the New York Sun. The McClure Syn- 
dicate has also published one of his short 
stories. His work as a teacher necessarily 
takes up much of his time and energy, but 
ever since his apprenticeship on the staff of 
the DeWitt Clinton High School Bulletin, 
the City College Mercury, and Quips and 
Cranks, he has been devoted to his literary 
work. His critical study of the short story 
in America, grouped according to localities, 
was published by the Editor Publishing 
Company, of Ridgewood, N. J., under the 
title, “The American Short Story.” Mr. 
Lieberman has just returned from a honey- 
moon trip through Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and England, and as soon as he is 
settled down again he hopes to do much 
work. 


Gerald Morgan, whose short story, “ Back 
of Third Base,” appeared in the initial num- 


ber of Harper’s Weekly under Mr. Hap- 
good’s management, ( August 16) is a grad- 
uate of Yale, class of 1901, and was a cor- 
respondent for the New York Tribune dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War. He has also 
been a contributor of fiction to Collier’s 
Weekly and other magazines. Mr. Morgan 
resides at Staatsburg, Dutchess County, N, 
Y.. where he is active in one of the political 
party organizations. 


Helen Van Campen, whose story, “ Pansy 
Ziliphone’s Party,” was published in the 
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Metropolitan for August, began writing 
vaudeville stories for the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, under the name of Helen 
Green, eight years ago. She wrote other 
fiction, also, living at different times in New 
York, Northeast Canada, the tropics, and 
the American West, but wherever she was 
she turned out twelve columns a week for 
the Telegraph until 1910. In 1912 she began 
writing magazine stories. She now lives 
on an island in Prince William Sound, 
Alaska, where her husband is manager of a 
large copper mine, and she is at work on an 
Alaska book. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Browning. — Among the Browning manu- 
scripts sold in May was a little group in 
Elizabeth Barrett’s delicate handwriting, con- 
taining her suggestions for verbal altera- 
tions in Browning's “ Dramatic Romances 
and Lyrics,” which he was preparing for the 
press. “It is curious to find Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, whose ear; to judge from her own 
poetry, was not remarkably sensitive, criti- 
cising the imperfect rhythm of Robert 
Browning. But Miss Barrett was a better 
critic than poet at this period ( which, be it 
remembered, was before the ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese’ and ‘Aurora Leigh’ ).” 
Her notes on “ Saul” are reproduced by the 
writer in the Cornhill to illustrate her 
method. She writes :— 

“Nor til! from his tent.” 
Would you not rather write “until,” here, 
to break the course of monosyllables, with 
another reason ? 


“For in the black mid-tent silence 
Three drear days —” 

A word seemed omitted before “ silence’ 
—and the short line is too short to the ear 
—not to say that “drear days” conspires 
against “dread ways,” found afterward. 
And the solemn flow of the six lines should 
be uninterrupted, I think. 

The entrance of David into the tent is 
very visible and characteristic—and you 
see his youthfulness in the activity of it— 
and the repetition of the word “ foldskirts” 
has an Hebraic effect. 

“ But soon I descried 
Something more black than the blackness.” 


Should it not be “A something ” — more 





definitely ? And the rhythm cries aloud for 
it, it seems to me, 


“ The vast, upright ” 


Quaere-— “the upright” . . . for rhythm. 
“Then a sunbeam burst thro’ the blind tent-room 
Showed Saul.” 


Now, will you think whether, to enforce the 
admirable effect of your sudden sunbeam, 
this first line shall not be rendered more 
rapid by the removal of the clogging epithet 
“blind” — which you repeat, too, I believe, 
farther on in the next page ? 

Of the great ride from Ghent to Aix, Miss 
Barrett wrote with the enthusiasm of con- 
viction: ‘“‘ You have the very trampling and 
breathing of the horses all through — and 
the sentiment is left in its right place, 
through all the physical force and display. 

. . I know you must be proud of the 
poem, and nobody can forget it who has 
looked at it once. . . By the way, how 
the ‘galloping’ is a good galloping word! 
And how you felt it, and took the effect up 
and dilated it by repeating it over and over 
in your first stanza, . doubling, fold- 
ing one upon another, the hoof-treads.” 


De Coulevain. — The novelist who wrote 
under the nom de guerre of “ Pierre de Cou- 
levain ”” and who was in real life Mlle. Favre, 
died a fortnight ago in Switzerland. Mlle. 
Favre, who was no longer young, was a re- 
cluse, shrinking from human companionship. 
She had been a governess in England, where 
she found the material for her book, “ L’Ile 
Inconnue.” One who knew her says that 
“the idea of death obsessed her and she 
carried about with her in one of the innum- 
erable trunks by which she was always sur- 
rounded — for she delighted in a wander- 
ing life—the dress and shoes she intended 
to wear in her coffin.” — New York Tribune. 


White. — In a sketch of the author of 
“The Blazed Trail,” cited in the Bookman, 
we are told that this book was written while 
Stewart Edward White was actually working 
in a lumber camp in the depths of the Michi- 
gan woods. He would begin to write at 


four A. M., and work until eight, then go 
out for a day’s lumbering. He was doing 
this, needless to say, for the sake of the 
story, for he had up till then tried his hand 
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at many a kind of work in order to increase 
his knowledge of men and things and for- 
ward his literary career. He had even been 
a clerk in a publishing house at nine dollars 
a week in order to learn more about how 
books are made. We are told that when the 
manuscript of “ The Blazed Trail” was fin- 
ished he gave it to Jack Boyd, the foreman, 
Boyd began it after supper one 
evening and when White next 
morning at four o’clock he found him still 
at it. 
White regarded this as 
that success was assured. 


to read. 
awoke the 


As Boyd never even read a newspaper, 
a triumph and felt 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Editing for Girls. — A very delicate ques- 
tion inevitably faces any American publica- 
tion that wishes to exercise leadership in 
thought. Either it has to confine itself to 
topics and treatment which are suitable to all 
members of the family at any age, and there- 
by cut itself off from much that is important, 
or else it has to take for granted that it is 
written for intelligent adults, and in this 
case there will be a certcin amount of scold- 
ing whenever anything is published that is 
adapted to the immature 
our part, we have chosen the 
We should like to be popu- 
lar among the fourteen-year-olds, even those 
of conventional parentage, but we are not 
willing to give up the entire expression of 


not especially 
For 
second course. 


mind 


our thought on all serious matters of the day. 
Nothing, it need scarcely be said, will be 
published in this paper that is not entirely 
moral, but a great deal will be published that 
is extremely frank.— Harper’s Weekly. 
The End of the Story. — One of the chief 
joys of which advancing civilization has de- 
prived us is that of reading books with a 
comfortable certainty as to the outcome. 
In an earlier and more restful day the novel- 
reader was never haunted by the shadow of 
an impending doom. Let the trials of Ara- 
bella be never so heart-rending, let Mor- 
daunt be baffled by fate in every chapter but 
the last, none the less the reader could 


banish his fears in the certainty that at last 
Arabella would fall into Mordaunt’s arms, 
and that the cruel uncle, brought finally to 
pious repentance, would declare the happy 
pair the heirs to his enormous wealth. 

All this may have been silly, but at was 
immensely comforting. That it in no way 
detracted from the interest is proved by the 
which of the old 
were and re-read. To-day 
things are very different. The traditional 
happy ending is frowned upon; the hero 
often either fails altogether to 
prize or else wins it only to find that the 
gilded idol was of clay. Even in the light- 
est of comedy scenes we are oppressed with 
the thought of tragedy to follow; we can- 
not guess the till we reach the 
end of the book, and then too often we only 
wish it had been otherwise. 

The rampant realists announce that this 
is like life itself. Life is uncertain and fre- 
quently tragic ; why should the creatures of 
fiction be foreordained to happiness? De- 
manding realism at any expense, the novel- 


enthusiasm with many 


sti ries read 


win his 


outcome 


ist of to-day goes forth to wallow in misery 
and proclaims that he is doing well. 

This is the great justification of the mod- 
ern story-ending, that it is true to life. 
That is exactly what is the matter with it. 
We do not read fiction, unless we are suf- 
fering from morbidness, in order to get an 
extra dose of the uncertainty of life. We 
read it to be entertained. Should we find 
much pleasure in watching an acrobat if we 
really half expected him to break his neck 
in the course of the performance? This pall 
of uncertainty which envelops so many 
stories of to-day may be realistic, but it does 
not make the sort of reading which is a de- 
light in comfortable hours of mental re- 
laxation. 

The old novel, with its leisurely motion 
and interminable length, had many faults, 
but at least it did not sin through a mis- 
conception of its purpose. Reformers are 
and the man who is for- 
ever crying out to us to mend our ways is 
like the slave whose duty was to re- 
mind the king of old, in the midst 


necessary evils, 
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of the feast, that death was always 
near. Such things are necessary and 
beneficial, but they are not _ pleasant. 
Unpleasant, too, are the countless re- 


minders of the imminence of misfortune and 
tragedy in daily life. Why should we carry 
this gloom with us into fiction? Why not, 
rather, enjoy to the full whatever the novel- 
ists have to tell, knowing well that it will 
all come right in the end? 

The romance, whose minds 
have not been obscured by a fog of petty 
truths, have always recognized this fact. 
Ivanhoe must wed his insipid Rowena, and 
the reader must never doubt that he is go- 
ing to do so. D’Artagnan must win the 
military glory for which he longs; let his 
clothes be riddled with bullets, not one of 
them must be allowed to reach a vital spot 
before the marshal’s staff is his. What 
should we think of David Balfour if, instead 
of living to write his memoirs, he had inop- 
portunely died amid the Highland crags? It 
is only the novel-writers of today, the self- 
proclaimed students of humanity, who keep 
their readers in doubt, who veil the end- 
ing as something too awful to be disclosed 
before its time — which, indeed, it often is. 
We may read their books with interest, but 
we read the others with delight. The Bell- 
man can venture to prophesy which type 
of book will have the more enduring life.— 
The Bellman. 


writers of 


Prices Paid for Poetry. — “ Three times as 
much magazine verse is printed to-day as 
ever before,” said Dr. Edward T. Wheeler, 
President of the Poetry Society of America. 
“There are magazines that exclude fiction 
and essays. Chicago has Poetry, a Maga- 
Verse, Boston has Poet-Lore and 
the Poetry Journal, London has the Poetry 
Review and Poetry and Drama, and Paris 
has La Phalange. Among the popular 
magazines, those most popular are those 
that print the most poetry.” 

“What about the reward of poetry?” Dr. 
Wheeler was asked. “You say that the 
magazines print three times as much poetry 
now as in former years. Is not the ten- 
dency, then, to cheapen verse? Does not 


zine of 


the poet receive less for his poem now than 
twenty years ago?” 

“On the contrary,” replied Dr. Wheeler, 
“he more. He sells 
and gets more for it. Not long ago the 
Poetry Society authorized me to investigate 


receives more verse 


the condition of the magazine poetry mar- 
ket. I sent the following letter to twenty- 
seven leading American monthly and weekly 
magazines : — 

1 am endeavoring to procure for the Poetry Society 
of America definite data regarding the rates of com- 
pensation paid by the magazines for poetry and the 
basis on which such rates are computed. Are you 
willing to send me replies to the following questions? 

1. By what method do you fix the price of a poem 
accepted for publication? By the number of lines, 
or the character of the poem, or how? 

2. Do you pay upon acceptance or upon publica- 
tion, or sometimes one way or sometimes the other? 

3. What are your rules of payment, and what is the 
minimum for very short poems, such as quatrains? 

“Of the first eighteen replies received, 
this is a brief summary. All pay ‘on ac- 
ceptance,’ or within a week or ten days 
thereafter. In six replies the merit of the 
poem is given as the first consideration in 
fixing the price, the length of the poem re- 
ceiving secondary consideration. In four 
replies, the length of the poem is said 
usually ‘to determine the price, and one edi- 
tor states that merit is all he considers. To 
my second question, five editors replied that 
they paid from fifty cents to a dollar a line. 
Six gave fifty cents a line as their regular 
rate, and one said that he always paid a 
dollar a line. The minimum rate for very 
short poems was given in one letter as $10, 
in two as $5, in one as $2.50, and in one as 
$2, ‘for couplets.’ 

“So you see, the rewards for poetry are 
increasing instead of decreasing. There are 
many poets, you know, who have no income 
other than from poetry, and who, neverthe- 
less live comfortably. Alfred Noyes writes 
poetry for a living, and so, I believe, does 
John Masefield. In this country, Arthur 
Guiterman and Berton Braley live on the 
proceeds of the sale of their verse.’”’ — New 
York Times. 


Scouting for New Authors. — Churchill Wil- 
the 


liams, associate editor of Saturday 
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Evening Post, and an author himself, was 
describing the methods used in discovering 
writers. In his office he explained to the 
interviewer how he goes about this impor- 
tant task. 

“ Tf you could come down to my house you 
would find it stacked with the latest maga- 
zines. I go through many of these, and 
when I come across stories of unusual merit 
I try to find their authors. I do not mean 
that I try to take an author away from a 
periodical with which he is connected, but I 
try to induce him to send us some material. 
But we do not give commissions. We 
always reserve the right to reject a story, 
even if we have told an author to write for 
us. Every week almost I go over to New 
York, where I meet some of these authors 
and I negotiate with them for stories. All 
the ideas that rule this paper originate right 
here with Mr. Lorimer, our editor. He gets 
an idea for a special article, for instance, and 
then names some one he thinks competent 
to handle it. Then I go over and meet the 
man. And it is pleasant work. There never 
was a man more happy in his position than 
I am. I find that I have as much room for 
creative effort as if I were writing myself. 
It is a great pleasure to find talent where no 
one saw it before. I do not think I am 
boasting when I say we discovered Mon- 
tague Glass. We saw some of his humorous 
skits in some trade journals. I then found 
him in a downtown lawyer’s office in by no 
means affluent circumstances. And we en- 
gaged him for the Post.” 

Speaking of Jack London, Mr. Williams 
said: “ He reads extensively and absorbs a 
tremendous lot—economics, philosophy, 
and science. He finds time to put out a 
good deal of work and meritorious work at 
that. He has built himself a fine home in 
Glen Ellen, Calif., and I should not be sur- 
prised if his income were thirty or forty 
thousand dollars a year. And at one time 
he barely had enough to eat.” — Albert 
Mordell in Philadelphia Record. 


Names of Characters in Fiction. —- “ Why will 
Mrs. Wharton insist on picking out such 
utterly hideous names for the women of the 


masses whose soul she studies with suck 
admirable skill and fidelity?” asks a writer 
in the New York Evening Post, who goes 
on to say: “The old New York families. 
in ‘The Custom of the Country’ have such 
attractive names as Dagonet, Marvell, and 
Van Degen, but the climbers from the small 
factory towns of the Middle West are called 
Undine Spragg, Bertha Shallum, and In- 
diana Frusk. The girl in ‘The Reef’ is 
Sophie Viner. The idea seems to be that,,. 
coming from the cultureless region where 
everything is ugly, these successful Middle 
Western manufacturers and their women 
must bear ugly names. As a matter of fact 
the tribes who come out of Pittsburgh wilk 
bear euphonious names like Howard, Greg- 
ory, Thompson, Roberts, Moffatt, and 
Brown. The Henry James influence is dis- 
tinctly visible in this lorgnette attitude 
which would saddle the vulgar masses with 
a hideous nomenclature.” 

Commenting on this, the San Francisco 
Argonaut remarks : “ An Eastern critic asks. 
why Mrs. Wharton chooses such ugly names 
for her middle-class heroines, and cites the 
name of Sophie Viner, the chief girl in 
‘The Reef. Now Sophie Viner is not a 
beautiful name, but we fail to see what else 
this particular damosel could have been 
called. The name fits her like a glove. As 
soon as we know that she is called Sophie 
Viner we seem to have a premonition of 
exactly what she will do. To have called 
her Montmorency, for example, or Dag- 
onet, would have frustrated the whole story. 
If we were writing a novel, which we 
solemnly promise not to do, the name of 
the heroine, or the hero, would be made 
the subject of prayer and _ meditation, 
although not of fasting. Any one can find 
beautiful names, but to find appropriate 
names is a very different matter. Imagine 
changing the name of Mr. Pecksniff, or of 
Mr. Snodgrass, or of Mr. Pickwick. It 
could not be done without fatal results. 
And Sophie Viner by any other name would 
be quite another girl.” 

A “New Style” io Journalism. — There is 
also, it seems, a new style of reportorial and 
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editorial writing —a “human nature” style, 
if you please. A syndicate Is seeking — for 
modest compensation—to popularize the 
new style. Here’s a sample of it:— 

“‘ Motherhood’s primeval passionate grief, barbaric 
in its lone immensity, is the one heroic aftermath of 
woe that will long mark the Dayton and the 
Hamilton floods of recent memory.” 

If this is human nature, give us sub-human 
nature. If this is new, give us the old. Give 
us reporting and editorial writing that show 
knowledge of facts, possession of ideas, 
directness, lucidity, and brevity of expres- 
sion. 

It is an affront to poor human nature to 
advertise in its name empty, meaningless 
rhetoric, pathos, and a sad “ derangement of 
epitaphs.”"—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Naming the “World’s Work.” — In the Book- 
man Isaac Marcosson relates how the 
World’s Work got its name. A conference 
was held to determine the character of the 
new magazine. Rudyard Kipling was in this 
country, and being a member of the _ so- 
called “ D. P.” family, he “ sat in.” Double- 
day, so the story goes, was for a magazine 
with a literary flavor. 

“No,” said Page. “We want a magazine 
that is live, virile, constructive —that will 
be the voice of the democracy.” 

After he had his way, the question of a 
title came up. Kipling, who had listened 
attentively, spoke up :— 

“What you really want is a magazine that 
deals with the work of the world.” 

In a flash Page leaped to his feet, pounded 
the table (for he is very demonstrative ), 
and said :— 

“There it is—the World’s Work. Kip- 
ling has given us our title.” And thus the 
infant was christened. 


Increasing One’s Vocabulary. — As the re- 
sult of a talk with a lexicographer a writer 
for the New York Sun says that the English 
language is growing at the rate of, 5,000 
words a year. 

The English novelist Locke, author of 
“The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” “Simple 
Septimus,” and others in which a large and 
flexible vocabulary is displayed, says that the 





English possess the richest language in the 
world, but pride themselves upon keeping 
their wealth of words between the covers of 
a dictionary and expressing themselves in 
slang. 

If our language is growing at the rate of 
five thousand words a year none of us need 
hope to acquire any considerable proportion 
of the new words as they find their way into 
the dictionaries, but a good vocabulary is a 
great asset to any one, not merely to writers, 
speakers, and teachers. 

What are you doing as the years pass to 
increase your vocabulary, in other words, to 
secure your share of the wealth of words ? 

Reading good literature gives you easy 
means of becoming acquainted with new 
words. Even in old works you will find 
many possible and useful additions to your 
vocabulary, but the surest. means of increas- 
ing your store of words, and at the same time 
increasing precision—not preciseness — is 
to get into the habit of consulting the dic- 
tionary. 

Of course, nearly every home boasts 2 
dictionary. A majority of business establish- 
ments have one for use as a last resort in 
emergencies, but comparatively few persons 
recognize the dictionary as a source of last- 
ing information—and even of genuine en- 
tertainment — as well as a friend in need 
when a dispute is to be settled or when there 
is doubt as to the spelling of a word. 

The dictionary habit, once formed, is a 
constant and positive source of pleasure as 
well as of profit. 

To reach its greatest usefulness the dic- 
tionary must be available at the cost of 2 
minimum expenditure of energy. In the li- 
brary it should be at the reader’s elbow, and, 
preferably, where it is not necessary to lift 
its weight. Upon its availability depends to 
a large extent, the reader’s acquirement of 
the habit of consulting it not merely to as- 
certain the meaning of a word in order that 
the sentence containing it may be under- 
stood, but to discover derivations and shades 
of meaning. 

The habit of consulting encyclopedias and 
other reference books is profitable, and pos- 
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sesses cumulative interest. It develops a 
faculty for amplification that gives vitality to 
a great deal of the history of to-day and 
yesterday that has little meaning to those 
who confine their readings to theadlines and 
cablegrams, and the further one’s acquaint- 
anceship with reference books progresses 
the further he gets away from the idea that 
they are published mainly to give an air of 
dignity and solidity to the library. But ahead 
of ail reference books in general utility is a 
good dictionary. When buying a dictionary 
at a bargain be sure that it is not sold at a 
bargain because it is printed from old plates. 
An abridged dictionary that 1s up to date is 
better than one that is unabridged but out 
of date. 

Don’t use the dictionary to make a high 
seat in a low chair for the youngest child. 
Use it for the benefit of your mind and your 
vocabulary. It will pay for itself ten times. 
—- Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Earnings of Writers —“ A successful 
novel brings its author from first to last 
fifteen thousand dollars. The novel’s aver- 
age length is a hundred thousand words. A 
thousand words is an easy day’s work — 
three hours allowing ample intervals for in- 
spiration. Therefore, you may reckon that 
a novelist with an assured public is paid at 
the rate of fifty dollars an hour !” 

This estimate is not mine, but the calcula- 
tion of a prominent British publisher, who 
adds : “A few makers of fiction earn much 
more than the above—the great majority 
infinitely less. Thus the public will not buy 
a book by a new novelist ( however well it 
be reviewed ) except in the rarest cases, and 
a first novel generally means less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars for its author. 
Moreover, popularity is elusive and hard to 
gain. It was generally stated on George 
Meredith’s death that his yearly income 
from his novels had never exceeded five 
thousand dollars, and it is probable that 
there are not fifty living English novelists 
whose average incomes exceed that sum. 
There are barely ten who earn an average 
of fifteen thousand dollars a year from fic- 
tion alone. 


“Many men and women, whose names are 
, 





quite well known at the publishers’ and in 
the libraries, turn out three books a year 
and earn, with serial rights included, a bare 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

“On the other hand, the play ‘ Milestones’ 
is reputed to have brought Arnold Bennett 
and Knoblauch as much as three thousand 
dollars a week (no wonder Bennett prefers 
playwriting to novel writing ), and Sir J. M. 
Barrie has been widely reported to have 
received one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in a year from his novels and plays. It 
would probably be no exaggeration to say 
that ‘The Bondman’ and ‘The Manxman,’ 
in their dramatic and narrative forms, must 
each have earned Hall Caine an _ equal 
amount. H. G. Wells’s figures also run into 
hundreds of thousands. 

“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was paid half 
a dollar a word for his Sherlock Holmes 
stories in America alone, and the greatest 
detective of modern romance must at a 
moderate estimate have been worth $250,000 
to his creator. Rudyard Kipling sold the 
serial rights of ‘Kim’ for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
received fifteen thousand dollars for the ser- 
ial rights of more than one of her novels. 
Five hundred dollars a thousand words is 
Kipling’s price for a short story, and an 
editor counts himself lucky if he can get one 
at all, even at this inflated price.” 

“TI, personally, was once empowered to 
offer Mrs. Humphry Ward down the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars on account of 
the book rights of her next novel — of 
which, by the way, nobody but herself had 
then seen a line. This sum she promptly re- 
fused. It was not large enough.”— London 
Letter in Philadelphia Record. 


The Mission of the Novelist. — “ We hear,” 
says Sarah Grand, “a great deal of nonsense 
talked nowadays about the mission of the 
novelist and the message of his work. Scott 
was content with a very simple atm: ‘ That 
I should write with sense and spirit a few 
scenes, unlabored and loosely put together, 
but which had sufficient interest in them to 
amuse in one corner the pain of body ; in 
another to relieve anxiety of mind; in a 
third place to unwrinkle a brow bent with 
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the furrows of daily toil ; in another to fill 
the place of bad thoughts or to suggest bet- 
ter; in yet another to induce an idler to 
study the history of his country. In all, 
save where the perusal interrupted the dis- 
charge of serious duties, to furnish harmless 
amusement.’ ” 

Plays Now Written for Women. — To-day for 
the first time in all the years of the drama’s 
history, the playwright finds himself devising 
plays especially for women. Men in the 
modern audience are very much in the mi- 
nority. Until the last decade or so it had 
been quite the opposite, and during several 
periods in the course of the drama’s evolu- 
tion women not only did not care to attend 
the theatre, but their presence at dramatic 
presentations was not permitted. 

Plays in those plain days were made for 
men. They told, from the masculine point 
of view, a story meant for masculine ears 
and frabricated from material that consisted 
mostly of masculine problems, passions, and 
emotions. To-day the state of affairs is ex- 
actly the reverse. The coin has been turned 
about and we see the obverse side — woman. 

It is woman now whose problems are pro- 
pounded, whose life aims are expounded, and 
whose future is forecast. 

The Hamlet of the modern stage is a 
woman — Hedda Gabler. The Iago, the 
supreme villain of the drama of to-day, is a 
woman — Laura, the captain’s wife in Strind- 
herg’s play, “ The Father.” Most modern 
plays are centred about some woman, are 
made from some crisis in a woman’s life. 
“A Doll’s House,” “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 


queray,” “‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” “ Mag- 
da’ “Iris,” ‘“ Mid-Channel,” ‘“ Countess 
Julia,” “The Easiest Way,” “Hindle 


Wakes,” “ La Flambée,” are but a few from 
the long list of plays that prove this state- 
ment true.—-Arthur Pollock, in Neale’s 
Monthly. 


Writing an Opera,— The collaboration of 
d’Annunzio and Mascagni upon their new 
opera, “ Parisina,” has been so far most inti- 
mate. ‘“ We worked together,’ Mascagni 
says. “He stood near the piano and lis- 


tened intently while I played. ‘Do you 








feel that 


I have justly interpreted your 
thought ?’ 


I used to ask him and he ap- 
proved, happy to find a living relation be- 
tween the harmony he hoped for and the 
harmony he heard.” Often Mascagni impro- 
vised a melody and submitted it to D’An- 
nunzio, who inyariably exclaimed: “ Well, 
very well, indeed! Do not change a single 
note!”’ D’Annunzio does not know music, 
Mascagni says, but he feels it in a strange 
manner, and his phonetic memory is infal- 
lible. 

“ Often after improvising a melody in his 
presence when I set it down and played it 
for him he would interrupt me by saying : 
‘Ah, you have changed it.’ He detected the 
slightest and most insignificant alterations, 
even if a single note was lower or higher. 
We are both happy with our work, as we are 
convinced that we are proceeding with nobil- 
ity of intent. I have been swayed by the 
joy of being influenced by a magnificent 
poem and my soul has been ablaze with rich 
and melodious verses. It is due to poetry 
that I could work without any difficulty spon- 
taneously and rapidly.” — New York Sun. 

“The Editor Regrets.” — The printed form 
which accompanies an unaccepted manuscript 
on its return to the author is a necessarily 
blunt instrument. No matter how many or 
how honeyed its words, it says just one 
word: “ No!” 

That word must be said concerning good 
manuscripts and poor ones, long and short, 
witty and solemn, wise and foolish. It 
must be said to the editor’s best friends and 
to perfect strangers. 

The “must” of it is in the nature of things. 
Fifty manuscripts out of a hundred are not 
good enough, ten are not timely, ten deal 
with themes already in hand, ten are too 
long, ten were not written with the paper's 
constituency in mind, five are just right if 
the paper could double its size—and the 
other five are accepted! 

To tell the ninety-five authors just why 
their manuscripts are not accepted would 
wear out the editor by the sheer physical 
labor of it. And much of the telling would 
The author, naturally, 


“start something.” 
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would not agree with the editor’s judg- 
ment, and would desire to state his case. 
Then the editor would try to defend his de- 
cision, unless he capitulated at the first 
shot, which would be most unlikely, for 
that is high treason to the editorial brother- 
hood. 

The Epworth Herald, in common with all 
papers whose editors have been on both 
sides of the rejection slip, dislikes the cold 
formality of its impersonal “ No.” If some- 
body would invent a mutually satisfying 
form of sound words to be used in return- 
ing an unavailable manuscript, he could re- 
tire on his royalties. 

But until that genius appears, the slip 
which says “No” and adds to it no reason 
save that once ascribed to women —“ Be- 
cause ’—must still be our dependence.— The 
Epworth Herald. 


What Makes a Story Great. — What con- 
stitutes the vital in the literature of imagina- 
tion ? What is the indescribable power that 
makes one book great and another common- 
place ? Not style, not plot, not analysis. 
Neither Thackeray nor Dickens is master of 
style ; neither is strikingly original in plot, 
but both live. The answer to the question 
that has so often perplexed writer and 
reader who attempt to find the source of the 
mysterious power that eludes discovery but 
reveals itself in a great book is to be found 
in one word—creation. The vital in litera- 
ture—the literature of imagination —is 
originality. Not the meretricious original- 
ity of trick or dialect or forced contrast, not 
the sordid parade of vice or the refinement 
of virtue ; not the flaunting of passion or the 
subjecting of emotion—these do not con- 
stitute originality as the test applied to liter- 
ature. Originality — creation — means some- 
thing more than a mere catalogue of mo- 
tives ; it means the power to create a repro- 
ductive type ; to visualize life ; to project on 
the screen of existence a figure that is im- 
mediately recognized. Literature, the litera- 
ture of imagination, when it rises to its 
supreme height and is really literature, is 
not merely the reflection of life. It is more 
than that, something higher, nobler, more 


, Broadhurst. 


elevating. It is the baring of the soul, the 
swiftly illuminating flash by which man sees 
what he is or may become; it is prophecy 
as well as hope. It is this —character cre- 
ation —that makes literature, that has left 
its vital impress upon morals and conduct. 
Real literature is Ymir’s well in which wis- 
dom and wit lie hidden, and from its un- 
fathomed depths is drawn creation. Man is 
less influenced by sermons than by experi- 
ence. He hears and heeds not, but he sees 
the created vision of the novelist, and won- 
ders if there has not been revealed to him- 
self his soul in all its makedness. — A. 
Maurice Low, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tue Writer.) 





Francis THompson. Darrell Figgis. 
can Review for October. 

Tae New Encranp oF Saran Orne Jewett. 
Edward M. Chapman. Yale Review for October. 

Tue Business Man 1n Fiction. William Arthur 
Gill. Atlantic for October. 

AvToBIoGRAPHY oF Samvuet SS. 
I. McClure’s for October. 

Joseru Puritzer, REMINISCENCES OF A_ SEC- 
ReTary. Illustrated. Alleyne Ireland. Metropolitan 
for October. 

Sincere Fiction anp THE QveEsTION OF PopPULaR- 
1ty. Metropolitan for October. 

How I Rewrote “ WitHin tHE Law.” 
Metropolitan for October. 

Mr. Vertcer’s Repry to Mr. Broapuvurst. 
politan for October. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF 
Movement. John Corbin. Scribner's for October. 

Watt Wutitman, Aa Wortn’s Poet? Albert 
Schinz. Lippincott’s for October. 

Rovussrav, ToLstoy, AND THE Present AGE. 
portraits. Maxim Kovalevsky. 
Reviews for October, 

Tue Lisrary—Its ARRANGEMENT AND FuRNISH- 
tycs. Lillian Purdy Goldsborough. Suburban Life 
for October. 

Tue Cuarm or EnGiisH Prose IN THE SEVEN- 
TeEentH CentuRY. Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Har- 
vard University, 1913. Samuel M. Crothers. Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine for September. 

Our Literary Ampassapors. Henry van Dyke, 
Hamilton W. Mabie; Walter H. Page, Isaac F. 
Marcosson ; Thomas Nelson Page, “ An Intimate 
Friend.” Bookman for September. 


North Ameri- 


McCcvre. — 


George 
Metro- 


THe Drama Leacug 


With 
American Review of 
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Tue Story-Tetcer’s Crart. The Artist and the 
Public. Arnold Bennett. Metropolitan for Septem- 
‘ber. 

Tue Better Part rn Conversation. O. W. Fir- 
‘kins. North American Review for September. 

Tue Poetry or Cuaucer. Henry Newbolt. 
lish Review for September. 

A Vacasonn Poet (Nicholas Vachel Lindsay ). 
With portrait. Peter Clark Macfarlane. Collier’s for 
September 6. 

SportinGc STYLE. 

Mapame DE StTAéL. 
‘for September 13. 

Tre Drama LeaGue OF AMERICA. 
Bellman for September 27. 


Eng- 


Bellman for September 6. 
Isa Carrington Cabell. Bellman 


Richard Burton. 


Byron at Harrow. Illustrated. Bellman for 
September 27. 

Literary By-ways. Arthur Adams. Bellman for 
‘September 27. 

Tue Newspaper as A Personarity. H. J. Has- 


‘kell. Outlook for September 13. 
Tue Younc Goetue. Outlook for September 27. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Jeannette Lee has resigned from the fac- 
ulty of Smith College, where she has taught 
Fnglish for several years, in order to give 
ther entire time to authorship. She is the 
wife of Gerald Stanley Lee. 





During a recent discussion of the old 
question, college versus non-college, one of 
the contestants remarked that the substan- 
tial monthly magazines were not edited by 
college graduates. The man who made the 
remark was promptly confronted with the 
following record: The Century, edited by 
Robert Sterling Yard, Princeton, °83; 
Scribner's, edited by Edward L. Burlingame, 
Harvard, 69; Harper’s, edited by Henry 
M. Alden, Williams, ’57; Atlantic Monthly, 
edited by Ellery Sedgwick, Harvard, ’04; 
Review of Reviews, edited by Albert Shaw, 
Grinnell, ’79; and World’s Work, edited by 
Arthur W. Page, Harvard, ’os. 

Mrs. Lillian Bell Bogue, who was married 
to Arthur Hoyt Bogue in 1900, is seeking a 
divorce. 

The wife of Paul Armstrong, the play- 
wright, has secured a divorce, with alimony 
of $15,000 a year. 

The building for the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism at Columbia University is fin- 
ished. 








Henry C. Shelley opens the new Liter- 
ary Shrines Series to be published by Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co., with a volume on “ Shak- 
spere and Stratford.” 


The Earl of Lytton has finished his life of 
his grandfather, Bulwer Lytton, for publica- 
tion in two good-sized volumes on both 
sides of the Atlantic soon. 


A life of W. T. Stead is announced for 
publication this fall by William Heinemann 
in London. It has been written by the late 
journalist’s daughter, Miss Estelle W. Stead, 
and the title of the book will be: “My 
Father ; Personal and Spiritual 
cences.” 


“The English Novel,” by George Saints- 
bury, published by E. P. Dutton & Co. in 
the Channels of English Literature Series, is 
a survey of the novel as it has come from 
the hands of all the more important novel- 


ists, not now alive, up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The new biographer of Benjamin Disraeli, 
George Earle Buckle, formerly editor of the 
London Times, is at work on the third 
volume of the book, but it is not likely to be 
ready before spring. 


Reminis- 


Two biographies announced for autumn 
publication are Sir Sidney Colvin’s “ Keats” 
and Francis Watt’s “ Robert Louis Steven- 


” 


son. 


Pupils of the secondary and normal 
schools everywhere are invited to compete 
for prizes offered by the American School 
Peace League for the best essays on one or 
the other of these two subjects : “The Op- 
portunity and Duty of the Schools in the In- 
ternational Peace Movement,” and “The 
Significance in the Two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences.” The first subject is for seniors 
in normal schools, the second is for seniors 
in secondary schools. Prizes of $75, $50, and 
$25 will be given for the three best essays 
in both sets. The contest will close March 1, 
1914. Essays should average 3,000 words 


and must not exceed 5,000 words. They are 


to be forwarded to Mrs. Fanny Fern An- 


drews, Secretary, 405 Marlborough street, 
Boston. 
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Pulitzer’s Magazine, a new periodical, pub- 
lished in New York by Walter Pulitzer, has 
incorporated with it Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine. Mr. Pulitzer, who is a nephew of 
Joseph Pulitzer, is talking of organizing in 
Chicago a $5,000,000 publishing house, 
which will print monthlies, weeklies, and 
dailies of national appeal. 

The policy of the National Newspaper 
Men’s Magazine, to be issued monthly by the 
National Newspaper Men’s Publishing Cor- 
poration, Times Building, New York, is 
outlined in this quotation which appears on 
the first page of the first number: “A pub- 
lication to voice the views of responsible 
newspaper writers from everywhere.” 

Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr is to be editor-in- 
chief ot the Suffragist, a weekly newspaper 
and magazine to be published in Washing- 
ton, beginning October 19, by the congres- 
sional committee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Following .the withdrawal of William B. 
Howland and his sons, Harold B. and Karl 
V. S., from the Outlook and their joining 
the forces of the Independent, the latter 
magazine has been reorganized as follows : 
Presidert and editor, Hamilton Holt ; vice- 
president and assistant editor, Harold B. 
Howland; secretary and treasurer, F. E. 
Dickinson ; managing director, William B. 
Howland. With the issue of October 2 the 
Independent will appear in a new form, with 
many improvements. The page will be en- 
larged to accommodate more and better 
illustrations, and there will be a variety of 
other changes. The editors say that the In- 
dependent will, in its new form, become pre- 
éminently a forward-looking weekly maga- 
zine, discussing such topics as the solution 
of the problems of family life ; the condi- 
tions under which business may be fairly 
conducted and the interests of the workers 
conserved, while those who invest the cap- 
ital may be adequately protected ; the life- 
stories of strong men and women ; the de- 
velopments of science and art; the world 
of books ; the vital interests of the child; 
the field of sensible recreation ; the progress 
of education. 





M. C. Young, owner and publisher of the 
Family Magazine, Chicago, has bought Farm 
News, of Springfield, Ohio. The Springfield 
organization will continue to operate as the 
Simmons Publishing Company, with M. C. 
Young, president. Mr. Young will publish 
the Family Magazine and Farm News in 
Springiield hereafter. 


The New York Board of Education has 
opened a free evening class in proofreading 
and copy reading at the Stuyvesant Evening 
Trade School, in Fifteenth street, near First 
avenue. The course is divided into lectures 
and practical work. Lectures will be given 
on proofreaders’ marks, punctuation, divis- 
ion of words, capitalization, compounding, 
abbreviations, copy editing, and the editorial 
and typographical construction of books and 
magazines, 


Stephen Phillips writes to say that he is 
not editor of the Poetry Review, and sug- 
gests that letters should be addressed “ The 
Secretary, The Poetry Society,” or “ The 
Manager, The Poetry Review,” London, 
W. C. 

A movement to raise a $10,000 fund for a 
memorial to Eugene Field has been started 
in Chicago by Will J. Davis, Slason Thomp- 
son, and Harry J. Powers, all personal 
friends of the poet. Charles G. Dawes, of 
Evanston, is the treasurer of the fund. 


The Uncle Remus Memorial Association, 
which early this year purchased “The 
Wren’s Nest” at Atlanta, Ga., Joel Chandler 
Harris’s home, as a lasting monument to 
him, has issued a thirty-eight-page booklet 
written by Myrta Lockett Avery, giving a 
sketch of the author’s life, and an account of 
the work of the association. 

“ Pierre de Coulevain” (Mlle. Favre ) died 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, August 22, aged 
sixty-eight. 

William Carew Hazlett died in London 
September 8, aged seventy-nine. 

Fugene L. Didier died in Baltimore Sep- 
tember &, aged seventy-four. 

Professor Arminius Vambéry died in Buda- 
pest September 15, aged eighty-one. 








